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l. Soviet Ob ectives 

We cannot know how these were weighed in the balance but three 
objectives of the Sovict nuclear buildup in Cuba seem evident: 

a. To step up rapidly the Soviet ability to deliver nuclear weapons 
against the U. 3. and especially against our strategic for:es, including 
our command and control capability. | 


b. To deter a U. 85. attack on Cuba. 


c. To increase Soviet bargeining position. 


ἃ. To regain credibiltty for earlier claims that the balance of forces 
ned shifted in favor of the Soviets, ox at least, to demonstrate that the 


υ. 58. was too indecisive, too cautious, or too terrified of nuclear war to 


exploit even local supericrity backed up by strategic superiority Ὁ to respond 
effectively to ἃ major Soviet Union provocation. 
2. Soviet Reactions. 


In a military confrontation with the U. S., the Soviets clearly accested 


Onnf bck tne notion of Limited conflict. They operated throughout under cervain self- 


+ 
| .s imposed restrictions, apparently arising primarily from their nuclear con- 
of ety . 
Mut, cers. Although the initial Soviet move that created the situaticn was bola, 
«ᾧς 
ἐ when confronted by strong Ὁ, 8. renction the Soviets were thereafver more 


tv ᾿ os . . 
| cautious. She outcome showed thet other cons: derction2 may cuiweigh in the 
Soviet oind the need to appear constantly successful. 


3. Soviet Threat 


Soviet willi:zguess to use military means in pursuit of perceived 


interests 4a the main Fast-YWest struggle, as fistinet from the politico- 
wee 


were PR FT. 
HOP ae 
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econemic-parenilitary contest for control of underdeveloped areas, became 


vividiy clear. 
kk. How Yar the Nuclear Writ Runs — ‘ 


ihe Soviets were not deterred fran military entry into Cuba by U. 8. 
nuclear superiority overall and enormous iocal superiority. fnis shovs that 
local military capability, even superiority is not enougn, any more than a 
nuclear threat, to deter the Soviets from a. provocative test of U. S. will 
end resolution. Jur local, non-nuclear superiority wes vital in meeting 

this test but only after a convincing demonstration of our will to use it. 


5. Velidetion of the Nuclear Deterrent 


It may have been their concern οὐ r the consequences of nuclear con- 


flict that led to Scviet withdrawal. If so, this concern, however, was 

activated by U. S. application of non-nuclear pressures of an integratcu 

politico-military character, backed up by an elerted SAC. When limited i>rce 

had already been acplied, and when it had became unmistakable that the U. 5. 

wes on tne point of sexing non-nuclear canbatant action, che Soviet decision 
\ 


to withdraw occurred. But the Sovicts may have had a simpler concern: the 


avoidance of having their forces in Cube destroyed. 


ο΄. Analosy with Berlin Strategy: 


ve: 
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the existence of ὁ threat to our 


oe ek 
co? ascending political pressures against αὶ vackground of military preparations, 
with the aim not of concuest but of restoration of cur vitel intercst* intact. 
2 
CO 


Our determination to proceed so far as was necessary through ὃ chain of 
expanding non-nuclear action end eventually nuclear action was clearly 


visible througi: ut, beceuse our preparations for these ections were realisti- 


κι 4 bd 
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cally in train. Ε : 


1. Politico-Mlitery Thsevarebility 


+ no stase in the operation as executed, nor in the operaticns fore- 


seen ahead, did the problem seem wrolly political or wholly militery. 


Advisors end decision-makers at the seat of government, whether diplasts, 


military men, or political officials, at all points found it essential to 


* 
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_teke into account factors which might ordinarily seem beyond their §ndividuad 
spheres of cognizance. It was not possible tc predict at what point a political 
detail required change in minor militery details normally left to be decided 


in the field; similarly, military detail et unexpected times necesserii +; 


nitered political decisions cid actions, large and small. In the basic 


olicy decisions et high Levels, there was complete interdependence of 


ct 
military and politicel asnects. The problem itself could not be broken down 


into political end military canponents, so indivisibly were these merged. 

The selection of the objective was again a combined problem. Only out of 
e Ν “" oo aes -- ’ . 

the ir-verplay of military capabilities and limitations with the political 


elements of the setting could courses of action be set up and c. oices M202 


8, Aslljance Indivisit*iity 


‘ 


Me Zefense cf the Alifance is not geographicelly divisible. Although 


“ 


the Caribbean is outside the ATO eres, Soviet ection there affected the 


U. S. not only as homeland but also as Alliance ersenal. The &. S. feit 


keenty its responsibiiity es cu 


and the US was acutely aware of the probiem of Berlin repercussions in 
deciding on its actions. The Soviets attempted to connect the problem with 
NATO beses in Turkey. Owing to the outedme of what superficially appeered 
to be only 8, Soviet-US confrontation in Cuba, there may emerge possibilities 
for progress toward objectives of the Alliance and its’ members in regard to 


such matters es arms control, nuclear diffusion, and Berlin. 


σ. Control , 
" ° ͵ 


So swiftly developing and cazplex e problem demanded continuous, intense 


central contrél. Even with the extraordinarily complete end high quality 


‘information availeble to the US, decisions end their trenslation into 

- action at cthe pace required to sustain commend of the sitvation were dirfi- 
-eult enough with centralized control. Tae US wanted widespread consultetion 
‘but recognized from the outset that tc seek it would impede and possibly 


‘frustrate the conduct of the ection. Fortunately, enough prior discussion 


and inter-governzrental contact through Allience end other forums hed occurred 


. 


that the US felt avare of the general thrust of its Allies’ views even in 


bis woprecedented situation. The US was equipped to assess somewhat the 


‘acceptability to its Allies cf various courses of ection. To spply graduated, 


menacing pressure with the least risk of uncontroLllebility clearly required 


one firm hend on the velve wheel. . 


10. There has -een a sponteneous energence of cd hoc ems control proposais 


from meny sources. There have elso been pressures, internel and external 


-«.- 


for ther. hasty implementation-unsunported by prior plenning sri enalysis. 
For exevple, the lack of preparations for implementing rapidly even temporary 


iusvectiicn erransexents including technically ccaapetent neutrel ooservers 


with some =c.erm eculnmmert. 


ii. Secrecy - ᾿ 
It has been shown possible to conduct over a period of eat leest a week 


en intensive a. jtic end planning activity without having its nature 

. τ ,“ ᾿ 
revealed in -the press. Furthermore, judging fran the confusion prceduced in 
Moscow by the President's sneech of 22 Octover, it would appeer thet Soviet 


{ntelligence was surprised. In the climatic steses of. the Planning, large 


numbers of persons and meny widely dispersed locetions were involved, yet 


security still veneined very tight. The effect of this was to deny to the 


Soviets eny opportunity for political pre-emption, as by ennouneing commd %- 


a 
ments or conditions prior to the President's speech. Such ectiong by the 


Soviets, putting us in the position of reecting rather then initieting, not 
would have would have 


only/restricted US freedom of action, but elso/substantially chenged the 


effect produced on Allied government positions and public opinion. 


12. Pover eat Sea 


The ease with vhich the US was able to epply its will on the- “high 
\ 
sees, little hompered by considerations of security egeinst enemy ection, 


. shovs vividly how immense is our superiority et sea. i/hile this is especially 


the Caribbean, within renge of US-based aircraft, eny where except in 


- -» 


50 π᾿ 


waters suoject to Soviet-besed eir control cur n2val superiority is very 


pronounced indeed. US menipulation of e few among the great many aveilable 


non-nuclees navel activities, in concert with e carefully menaged program of 


ctivities, forced the Soviets into a reactive condition. Our 


power et sea, used rot to defect eneny ©:a forces but to epply politice- 


ttted us to ret in the initiative end to succeed. 


2. Tree Imvortence of Cermunicetions 


Beceuse of the eneed vith which mititery force may be used at great 
- . τ a “ 
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ranze and because some information moves with great speed, it is necessary 
that all information of importence to national decisions elso move with 
great speed. Speed depenis upon geogrephy and the length of the chain of 
connend, and At is not alweys pussible to discern which among a multit ide 
of information will be relevent et ihe netional level. Prooviens of this 


sort are mace worse if there is uncerteinty as to the concerns of superiors. 


14. Inforse*ion for Deci sion-Mekers . | ᾿ . 
While it is not a cardinal necessity that ell edvisors whom the President 

consults be possessed exactly of uniform information, it is, on the other 
kend, highly undesireble for their advise to diverge merely because some 

leck certain key facts. Whether this ectuelly ever c:curred in the Cuban 
operation is not so significent es the fact that it was certainly possible. 
The" mechanical handling of factuc) deta is susceptible of much improvement, 
perticularly at the boundary where’ diplomatic end militery date enter the 


political erea. Improvements here could prevent future troubles, possibly 


serious ones. 


